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articles are very various; politics and sociology pre-
dominate, but travel, literature and economics are well
represented. It was a remarkable testimony to his rapid
self-education that he should have been invited to write,
quite extensively, for the Dictionary of National
Biography. The poet Denis Florence MacCarthy (1817-
1882) was his first subject. Among the rest there was a
considerable sprinkling of Scottish divines, but there
were also minor politicians, journalists and writers.
And his is the (four column) biography of Sir William
Wyndham, the ally of Bolingbrokc, and that of George
Peabody, the philanthropist. Sir Leslie Stephen, the
Editor of the Dictionary, he always admired, not least
for his prowess as a walker.

Already by the middle 'nineties his now varied
contacts had brought him many acquaintances, and
even admirers, with some of whom he maintained
contact for years. Were there, one wonders, any
intimates? For here, too, that strange dualism which
coloured all his nature was apparent. No one could
attract more readily; his picturesque appearance, his
abounding vitality, his bursts of unaffected laughter
were engaging; his seriousness, his ingenuous idealism,
his obvious intellectual power, his stubborn self-reliance
compelled interest or admiration. Yet how often the
impalpable spiritual barrier would descend, to bar the
inquiring acquaintance from the expected intimacy!
Thanks in the main to a shy and sensitive pride, almost
always, as the saying goes, he would keep himself to
himself. To many consequently he was always a man of
mystery. Mr. Bernard Shaw even recalls that, when he first
met MacDonald among the Fabians, he was for some while
under the impression that he was an army officer. Not
only, moreover, did he find it difficult to make intimate
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